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A COSTUME BECOMING EVERY SEASON, AGE, SEX, 

AND CONDITION. 

“ Be ye clothed with humility ,” and have “ the ornament nf a 
meek and qu id spirit , which is in the sight of God of great price .” 

This is the most graceful, becoming, and at the same time, novel 
costume that has ever solicited public patronage. The mantle is 
of the most exquisite hue and delicate texture, tastefully decorated 
with the above mentioned costly brilliants, and will be found to 
unite every advantage of utility and elegance. This dress is suit¬ 
able to all seasons, and is considered equally becoming to the young 
and the old. It possesses extraordinary durability; is less liable to 
take a soil than any other material, and retains its freshness and 
novelty to the last. It falls over the person in the most grateful 
iolds; and is so adjusted as to veil every blemish, and set off th* 
least favourable figure to the best possible advantage. The colour 
usually preferred for this costume is invisible green, which casts 
the most delicate shade uAlthe whole form, and produces an ef¬ 
fect altogether indescribably agree aide and prepossessing. No¬ 
thing can be more tastefully imagined, than the ornament with 
which this mantle is finished, and although pronounced by the best 
judges to be of immense value, they may be obtained upon very 
reasonable terms. The jewel is so delicate in its hue, and so chaste 
and simple in its workmanship, that it has been mistaken by un¬ 
skilful observers for an ordinary pebble: but connoisseurs instantly 
recognize it, and allow it to be “ more precious than rubies.” Not¬ 
withstanding the many recommendations it possesses, this dress 
has never become common, although universally approved. It was 
once worn as a royal robe, and has ever since been held in high 
estimation and general use, among the true subjects ot the great 
Prince who first introduced it. 

The figurative language of the Bible will always allow of the 
most plain, practical, and literal interpretation. When our Lord, 
for instance, relates the parable of thejnerchantman seeking goodly 
pearls, who sold all that he had to obtain one of great price, we 
are not to regard it as a fable with which we have no concern. It 
intimately regards us all; and the meaning is simply this, that 
eternal life is of such incalculable value, that it is infinitely worth 
our while to part with every thing that must be sacrificed to its 
attainment. The merchant sold his all to gain one pearl; but, 
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bjr this f&eans, he would ultimately enrich himself; he acted 
wisely, for “ the children of this world are, in their generation, 
wiser than the children of light.” In like manner, whatever we 
may resign of present pleasure or advantage with a view to our 
eternal welfare, will prove so unspeakably advantageous in the 
end, that nothing but the grossest blindness and inattention to our 
interests, could make us unwilling to do so. 

The language of the apostle Peter, quoted above, is no leas 
plain and practical in its import. The apparel he recommends, 
is no fancy dress which we are not really expected to wear. On 
the contrary, we may,—we must, if we are Christians, be thus 
clothed with humility, and have this ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit. Some of our young readers would probably hear 
with considerable interest, that the most becoming dress and bril¬ 
liant jewels ever worn, were offered for their acceptance. Now, 
this is truly the case. Clothed with humility, and adorned with 
a meek and quiet spirit, they would be more beautifully attired 
than with richest and most costly array. It might then be said of 
them alio, that “ Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.” Who then will turn away disappointed from suck 
a gift, and think some sparkling bauble more desirable 1 Oh ! 
remember in whose sight this ornament is of “ great price.” It 
is veil to pause and reflect cldsely upon such an assertion as this. 
Many such passages of Scripture are, it is to be feared, passed 
over with slight attention, and their force and beauty little per¬ 
ceived. Many, perhaps, who spend some precious hours every 
day in reflection upon their outward depurations, have never stopped 
to meditate upon this striking declaratlR, in the sight of God of great 
price: He who forms the most accurate and impartial estimate of 
the true and comparative value of all things. He who formed and 
gave their lustre to those shining gems we so greatly admire, is 
fully aware of whatever beauty and value they possess. Yet, He 
who created all these things, says, “ not with gold, and pearls, 
and costly array,” but “ with the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit.” It is not our present Intention, to enter upon that part of 
the subject to which the words just quoted would afford so suitable, 
a text; nor to inquire how far the expression “ not with gold and 
pearls, &c.” may be supposed to imply a direct prohibition of that 
showy style of attire. That they condemn the excessive atten¬ 
tion paid to appearance which so greatly prevails among profes¬ 
sing Christians, cannot, however, be doubted. But our present 
purpose is to recommend that “ inward adorning of the mind,” 
which is here described. Indeed, there is little fear, that they 
who eminently shine with these inward graces, will be prone to 
excess in external decoration. Humility, whose chief character¬ 
istic it is to be contented to pass without observation, will surely, 
seldom be found arrayed in those ornaments which expressly ask 
for it. There may be some, however, who, though not destitute 
tff this Christian grace, yet conform too much to the customs df 
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those around them in these respects, merely from want of a due 
consideration of the subject. 

“ Be ye clothed with humility.” There is a grace in the very 
word ; an attraction, which, they who feel not, must be as desti¬ 
tute of true taste as of right principle. There is no age to which 
it does not belong; but to the young, how eminently becoming l 
Vanity ever betokens ignorance, ignorance of ourselves. It is 
those who have risen to the noblest heights of knowledge, natural 
and moral, that have ever sunk the lowest in self-estimation, while 
the little school-girl who has just learned to twirl a globe round on 
its axis, is inflated with self-conceit. Sir Isaac Newton was among 
the humblest of men. But if this disposition be inconsistent with 
true philosophy, how much more so with real religion. Humility is 
the very foundation of Christianity: we must be abased, before 
we can be exalted ; and our highest exaltation must, at last, con¬ 
sist in the depth of our humiliation. He who is the “ High and 
the lofty One that inhabited eternity,” exhibited duringthe whole 
period of his abode on earth, a perfect pattern of this virtue. He 
not only “ was found in fashion as a man,” but “ took upon him 
the form of a servant;” and let us remember, that he set us this 
example, in order “ that we might follow his steps.” When 
we are conscious of the swellings of pride on the risings of van¬ 
ity, let us think of the Lord Jesus Christ, endeavour to realize, 
his appearance, his manner, and to ascertain what conduct or feel¬ 
ings he would recommend on the present occasion. Above all, 
let us remember, that however we may imagine the secret work¬ 
ings of our vain hearts to be concealed from those around us, 
(though even this is rarely the case,) His eye beholds them all, 
and with what sentiments we are fully informed, “ The Lord re¬ 
sisted the proud;” and “ the proud he knoweth afar off. Be ye 
clothed with humility there is a peculiar beauty in this figure. 
It is to cover us completely like a garment, and without it we must 
never appear. This simple attire need fear no injury. A person 
walking the streets in delicate and costly clothing, is perpetually 
in danger of its being soiled and torn; while another, in plain gar¬ 
ments, may go about without fear of inconvenience from the com¬ 
mon accidents to which he is exposed. So a vain showy mind • is 
continually exposed to pain and mortification, from which another, 
•f an humble unassuming temper, is perfectly secure. The free¬ 
dom, ease and tranquillity he enjoys, can, indeed, scarcely be 
conceived of by one of an opposite spirit; and the garments of 
humility are armour as well as clothing. They form an invulner¬ 
able covering, which malice itself cannot penetrate. 

“ He that is down, need fear no fall. 

He that is low, no pride; 

He that is humble, ever shall 
Have God to be his guide." 

Bunyan’s shepherd boy sang sweetly when he sang thus. And 
what is this ornament on which we ought to set so high a value f 
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A meek and quiet spirit. And Oh! what a different world it would 
dl*, if this heavenly jewellery were to become fashionable! but 
alas! how rarely do we see it worn! we hear much outcry of 
wrong, insult, ingratitude. The peace of every private circle is 
interrupted, more or less, by some petty contention. And here is 
a simple means which would heal every breach, calm every storm, 
allay every irritation. There is a certain temper called spirits, 
in some young people, which is very much opposed to meekness 
and quietness. The very terms, indeed, would probably excite 
in them a smile of contempt. But this would only prove them to 
be unacquainted with the nature of true dignity and real manliness. 
That the most perfect dignity of character and manner is consist¬ 
ent with these virtues, is manifest in Him who was beyond all 
others, 14 meek and lowly in heart.” While that spirit which such 
young folks so greatly admire, would, upon investigation, be found 
to be made up of the most mean and pitiful qualities, and to pro¬ 
ceed from the most contemptible species of vanity. But, can it 
be necessary to insist on the excellence of those tempers which the 
Bible itself recommends ? Can that be mean, unmanly, or of 
flnall value, which, in the sight of God, is of great price! 

Every word of God is true. It is therefore true, however re¬ 
luctantly we may be disposed to admit of it, that even a child, 
who subdues a rising fit of passion, or submits patiently to'some 
Tittle grievance that he felt disposed to resist, is a greater hero 
than the most mighty conqueror that ever lived. For “ he that 
subducth his own spirit is greater than he that taketh a city.” Do 
we need inducements to cultivate this temper? Let us make the 
trial for one day, let us be peaceable, meek, forbearing, submis¬ 
sive, determining not to be provoked by provocation, and see if 
'that day will not be more productive of happiness to ourselves as 
well as to all around us, than another in which rights have been 
maintained, privileges asserted, insults returned, and wrongs ever 
so successfully revenged. This, indeed, must lie the case, be¬ 
cause holiness and happiness, our duty and our interest, are in¬ 
separably connected. 

Let our young readers thus, while they endeavour to repress 
that inordinate attention to external decoration which so generally 
prevails, be ambitious to win and wear this choice array, these 
precious ornaments. Let them “ learn of Him who was meek 
and lowly in heart, and they shall find rest to their souls.” 
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(From the Monthly Mirror.) 
AFFECTATION IN FEMALE 
DRESS. 

T HE amiable Dr. Granger has, in his 
“ Biographical History of Eng¬ 
land,” at the end of each reign, given a 
brief account of the habits most gener¬ 
ally worn during that period : a future 
writer, endeavoring to follow the steps 
of Granger, would find no small difficul¬ 
ty in describing the dresses worn in the 
reign of George the III, when fashion 
varies with the wind. 


The habits of the ladies have been 
in times past, considered of sufficient 
importance to call for the notice and in¬ 
terposition of the legislature. In the 
reign of James the II. of Scotland 
about the year 1460 it was ordered “ that 
na woman come to kirk nor mercat 
('• e. to places of public resort) with her 
lace mvssalcd or covered, that sche may 
not be kend.” Notwithstanding this 
a<Sl. of parliament to the contrary, the 
ladies continued mussaled or muzzled 
during three reigns. In the days of 
James the V. Sir David Lindsay'thus 
censures them, in a poem entitled, “ A 
Supplication directet from Sir David 
the Mont. Knicht, to the 
Kingis Grace, in Contemplatioun of 
syde Taillis.’') 

-Quhcr 'li»y g 0 t, q U yet places, 

I them escuse to lude their laces; 

Culien they w aid make collatioun, 

W ith owe lusiie compamoun : 

Bo: in the kirk anrl nnrKet-pkces, 

I think they sold pot L; dc then faces. 

lie therefore advises the king tissue 
a proclamation. 

Both tin ow the land, and botrott -■jms. 

To achan- thatr face, and cut thai- gowms : 

He adds, that this is quite contrary to 
the custom of the French ladies. 

Kails anc Frcncc lady when ye plus,, 
bciio will discover mouth ana tvis. 

Muzzled faces, at market , are not at 
all uncommon in these days. Thesanu 
staaite that prohibited the wearing veils, 
contracted, also, the enormous excres¬ 
cence of female trains , “ that na wo¬ 
man wear tails unfit in length to this 
exuberance, Dunbar, another Scotch po¬ 
et, alludes in the following- line : 

And sic fo-vill tailis to sweip the cabay cle.ie. 

P 

The legislature has not determined 
what tails were ft in length ; but this we 
may pollect from a papal mandate, is¬ 
sued in Germany, in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. It is decreed, that the apparel of 
women, which ought to be consistent 
with inodesty , but now, through their 
foolishness, is degenerated into wanton¬ 
ness and extravagance; more particu¬ 
larly the immoderate length of their pet¬ 
ticoats, with which they sweep the 
ground, be restrained to a moderate fash¬ 
ion, agreeably to the decency of the sex, 
under pain of excommunication.” The 
orthodoxy of petticoats is not precisely 
ascertained in this salutary edia ; but 
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as it excommunicates those female tails 
that aivcifi the kirk and causey clene, and 
allows such a moderate length to the 
petticoat, as is compatible with fcmtile 
delicacy, it may be concluded that the 
ladies who covered their feet, were look¬ 
ed upon as laudable conformists an 
inch or two less would have been avow¬ 
ed immodesty ; and an inch or two more, 
an affectation bordering upon heresy. 
What good effects followed this ecclesi¬ 
astical censure, is not known: certain it 
is, however, that the Scottish act of 
parliament against long tails, was equal¬ 
ly fruitless with that against mm.ding. 
Sir David Lindsay, in the poem before 
cited, reprobates the length of female 
tails. 

Quhare ever they go it may be sene 

How ktik and causey ihay suepe e'ene. 

He adds, 

They waist more claith within few yeities, 

Than \v aid claith many scoie offreiris. 

But these capricious vanities were 
not confined to Scotland alone. In Eng¬ 
land; as we are informed by several an¬ 
tiquaries, the women of quality rirst 
wore trains in 'he reign of Richard the 
II. a novelty which induced a well-mean¬ 
ing divine of those times, to write a tra£t, 
“ Contra Caudas dominarum,” against 
the tails of the ladies. As an apology, 
however, for the English ladies, in adopt¬ 
ing this fashion, we should, in justice, 
remember, as was the case of the Scotch, 
that it was countenanced by Richard's 
queen, Anne ; a lady not less enterpri- 
zing than successful in her attacks on 
established forms : and whose authority 
and example were sufficiently powerful 
to abolish, ev> n in defiance of France, 
the safe, coir, lodious, andnatural mode 
of riding on horseback, hitherto practi¬ 
sed by the ladies of England, and to in¬ 
troduce side-saddles.* It is probable 
the satire of Sir David Lyndsay, effect¬ 
ed more than the ecclesiastical censure 
—whether it operated so far as to occa¬ 
sion the opposite extreme which follow¬ 
ed, it is impossible to say. The custom 
of going thinly clad, was thus severely 
reprobated by a Scotch minister-“About 
the year 1698 , the womc^n gotacustome 
of wearing few garments: I myself 
have seen the young brisk ladies walk¬ 
ing the streets, with masks on their fa¬ 
ces, and one onlie thin petticoat and 


* See Ancient Scottish Rems, 1770, N and War- 
ton’s His. Poetry, Vol. 2d 


thair smoak; so thin that one would 
make a conscience of sweiring they were 
not naked.”! 

“All novelty is but oblivion.”—That 
which was fashionable at the close of 
the seventeenth century, is now, at the 
end of the eighteenth—-nor is the same 
dress less immodest at present, than it 
was at that period: the impropriety and 
indecency of it has been censured, but 
the evil is not removed : those who 
make man their study, know the influ¬ 
ence the habits and manners of women 
have upon society ; and it is only by 
preserving their great characteristic, 
modesty, they can preserve that superi¬ 
ority,and respect to which they arc en¬ 
titled. The women should remember the 
imagination is a busy power: unhappy 
consequences are not unfrequently the 
effects of impropriety in dress, which 
inevitably fill life with the stings of sor¬ 
row and unavailing remorse: we art* 
not all Platonists, therefore u lead us 
not into temptation.” 

There is. in dress, a medium above 
negligence, and below affectation, where 
Propriety resides : and which those who 
are wise will always observe and adopt. 
Anecdotes of dress are curious and amu¬ 
sing, “ it has been my humble office to 
collect a few scattered sweets,” and I 
trust they will be received with the 
kindness of the intent. The subject is 
by no mean , exhausted; but, knowing 
bow man) * v •” as claim a place 
in the “I 1 1 li ' -o better able to 
amuse am n i .ball finish this 

subje£t ben i' i ;w lines from an 
author of learning and judgment. 

Soft: and o’er female failings lightly pass ; 

And may $ Agl ua lead them to theirgl.rs : 

Connubial glo.tes lising o’er their head. 

As life's domestic hanpiei stage ihey Head ; 

There may they loon, -.veil pi' " .V. themselves to find 
The guardians, comtoUs. ten-hurs of mankind. 

Pursuits of Literature, Dial, 2ml. 

I am. See. 

OCTAVIUS. 
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jut very different in shape ami materials from 
lliosc of the present day, being in general very 
small, and frequently made of leopard skin. 
Diamond stomachers adorned the ladies’ bosoms, 
which were composed of that valuable stone set 
in silver, in a variety of figures, upon black silk, 
and which must be admitted to have been a bril¬ 
liant, if not elegant ornament. Satin gowns 
were lined with Persian silk ; and handkerchiefs, 
and Spanish leather-shoes, lined witli gold, were 
common witli persons of respectability. To 
these different articles the lauies added haft* 
necks, with gold and otheo crosses suspended 
from them. Those odd little circular pieces of 
black silk, called / Hitches , prevailed also at this 
period to a most extravagant degree These 
were stuck on different parts of the female face, 
and varied in size. Frequent allusions are made, 
to these fancied “ beauty spots,” by early comic 
writers. 


ANECDOTES OF DHESS IN THE LAST 
CENTURY. 

The love of novelty, it has been truly observed, 
is the parent of Fashion. As the fancy sickens, 
says a writer on this subject, with one image, it 
longs for another. This is the cause of the con¬ 
tinual revolutions of habit and behaviour, and 
why we rose so industrious in pursuing the 
change ; this makes fashion universally followed, 
and is the true reason why the awkwardest 
people ave as fond of this folly as the genteel- 
est. This passion for novelty, particularly in 
the article of dress, seems for ages to have 
been a predominant feature in the English char¬ 
acter, and with the exception of our neighbours, the 
French, may be said to be almost peculiar to it. 
Most of our early writers make some allusions to 
it in their works, and Dr. Andrew Borde, in a 
satirical tract published by him in the reign of 
Henry VIII., to show the then excess of the 
folly, has prefixed, in a rude wood-cut, the figure 
of a naked Englishman with a piece of cloth and 
a pair of sheers, debating on the fashion he shall 
have his clothes made in. Purposing in the few 
slight notices which follow, to coniine our cb 
servations merely to the costume of the last 
century, we shall pass over the fashions of those 
which preceded it, with only quoting some gene¬ 
ral remarks:— 


In 1709, a Indy’s dress is that described in an 
advertisement to recover one/that was lost: “A 
black silk petticoat, with a red and white calico 
border ; cherry-coloured stays, trimmed with 
blue and silver; a red and dove-coloured damask 
gown, flowered with large trees ; a yellow satin 
apron, trimmed with white Persian ; muslin head 
clothes, with crows-foot edging; double ruffles, 
with fine edging ; “ a'black silk furbelowed scarf, 
and a spotted hood.” In 1711. a ladv’s riding 
dress is advertised for sale, in the S/icctator, of 
blue cambiet, well laced with silver; being a 
coat, waistcoat, petticoat, hat, and feathers. And 
another advertisement, 1712, mentions an habclla 
coloured Kincob gown, flowered with green and 
gold; and a dark coloured cloth gown and petti¬ 
coat, with two silver orrices ; a purple and gold 
atlas gown, a seal-let and gold atlas petticoat, 
edged with silver ; a wrought under petticoat, 
edged with gold ; a black velvet petticoat; al- 
legtth petticoat, striped with green, gold, and 
white ; and a blue and silver silk gown and petti¬ 
coat ; a blue and gold atlas gown and petticoat, and 
clogs, laced with silver. A Mrs. lleale, at the 
same period, advertises her loss of a green silk 
knit waistcoat, with gold and silver flowers all 
over it, and about fourteen yards of gold and 
silver thick lace on it ; with a petticoat of rich 
strong flowered satin red and white, all in great 
flowers or leaves, and scarlet flowers with black 
s/iecks brocaded in, raised high, like velvet or 
shag. 

The ladies wore hooped petticoats, scarlet 
cloaks, and masks, when walking. The hoops 
were fair game for the wits, and they spars them 
not:— 

“ An elderly lady, whose bulky squat figure, 

By hoops, and white damask, was render’d much 
bigger. 

Without hood, and bare neck’d, to the Park did 


! “ The party-coloured coat,” says the author if 

ja Treatise on Dress, published in 1761, “was 
[first worn in England in the time of Henry I. 
jdiaplets, or wreaths of artificial flowers, in the 
time of Edward Iff.; hoods and short coats with¬ 
out sleeves, called tabarts in the time of Henry 
IV.; hats in the time of Henry VII. ; ruff's in 
the reign of Edward VI.; and wrought caps and 
bonnets in the time of Queen Elizabeth. Judge 
[Finch introduced the band in the reign of James 
1.; French hoods, bibs, and gorgets were discon¬ 
tinued by the Queen of Charles I.; the commode, 
or cover, was introduced in the year 1687; 
shoes of the then fashion, in 163:1; breeches in 
stead of trunk hose, in 1634; and perukes were 
first worn after the Restoration. 

About the year 1700, the .ladies wore Holland 
petticoats embroidered in figures, with different 
coloured silks and gold, with' broad orrices at 
the bottom. Muffs were at this period in use, 


repair, 

To show her new clothes, and to take the fresh 
air: 

Her shape, her attire, rais’d a shout and loud 
laughter; 

Away waddles madam—the mob hurries after. 
Quoth a wag, thus observing the noisy crowd 
follow, 

As she came with a hoop, she’s gone off with a 
hollow !” 

An advertisement, in 1703, gives a whole-length 
portrait of a youth in middle life. Such a figure 
would attract much wonder in the streets of Lon¬ 
don at present, “lie is of a fair complexion, 
light brown lank hair, having on a dark brown 
frieze coat, double breasted on each side, with 
'black buttons and button holes ; a light dregget 
jwaiscoat, red shag breeches, stri/ied with black 
slri/ies, and black stockings,” 
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The ridiculous long wigs of 1710 were very I 
expensive. One was advertised as stolen that 
year, said to be worth five guineas. This how¬ 
ever, was a trifle; for Drumver’s “ fair wig,” 
in the Taller, cost “ forty guineas.” But, lest 
it should be supposed that the gentlemen only 
were expensive in decorating the head, take the 
prices from the Lace Chamber on Ludgatc-hill: 

“ One Brussel’s Head, at £40 ; one Ground Brus- 
el’u Head, at £30; one looped Brussel’s 
Head, at £30.” Wigs maintained their ground, 
though not so enormously large in 1720; 
at which period white hair for them was all the 
fashion, and bore a monstrous price. .They were 
still a more important article of dress in 1734; 
but the favourite colour had then changed—those 
of “ right grey human hair” were four guineas 
each; light grizzle ties three guineas; right 
grey human hair “ cue perukes,” from two 
guineas to fifteen shillings each, which was the 
price of dark ones ; and right grev bob perukes 
from two guineas and a half to fifteen shillings, 
the price only of dark bobs; those mixed with 
horse hair were much lower! It will be observ¬ 
ed, from the gradations in price, that right grey 
hair was most in vogue, and dark hair of no esti¬ 
mation. 

A lady, corresponding with her ftiend, whim-1 
sically describes the dress of the box-lobby loun¬ 
gers of 1738; from which it will be seen, what¬ 
ever we may think of them, that out' ancestors 
were by no means behind hand with us in folly. 
“ tjome of them,” she says, “ wore those loose 
kind of great coats which the vulgar call ‘wrap- 
rascals ;’ with gold-laced hats slouched, in humble 
imitation of coachmen ; others aspired at being 
grooms, and had dirty boots and spurs, with 
black caps on long whips ; and a third sort wore 
light scanty frocks, littie shabby hats, put on 
one side, and clubs in their hands.” 

In 1760, the ladies are stated to have worn the 
following species of caps :—The French night 
cap ; the Uanelagh mob; the Mary Queen .of 
Scots cap, and the fly cap. The latter we may 
suppose was the most esteemed, as the late Queen 
Charlotte, when she landed in England in 1761, 
was, in compliance with the English costume, 
habited in “ a gold-brocade, with a white gcor-d ; 
had a stomacher ornamented with diamonds, and 
wore ajlu ca/i, with richly-laced lappets.” 

The London Chronicle for 1762, enumerates 
the following articles of male attire, on which it 
indulges several witty remarks. Of hats, there 
were, the KevenhuUer ; the sailors, described as 
uniformly tacked down to the Crown, and laugh¬ 
ably said to look as if they carried a triangular 
apple party upon their heads ; the Quaker’s hat 
which is said to spread over their heads like a 
pent-house, darkened the outward man, to signi¬ 
fy they have the inward light, borne are des¬ 
cribed as wearing their hats (with the corner 
that should come over their foreheads in a direct 
line) pointed in the air. These were called 
“ Gawkies.” Others are said to not above half 
cover their heads, but between beaver and eye 
brows, to expose a pierc of blank forehead, that 
looks like a sandy road in a surveyor’s plan. 
Of wig's then in use, are satirized, among others, 
“ the ’prentice minor bob, or hair cap; the citi¬ 
zens sundry buckle, or bob major; the apothe¬ 
cary’s bush ; the physical and chirurgical tye; 
the scratch, or the blood’s scull covering, and the 
Johu’s jemmy or white and all white,in little curls 
like a fine fleece on a lamb’s back. This last is 
the species of wig now frequently worn by a gen¬ 
tleman's coach-men.” 

Taking the fashion generally within the lasf 
40 or 50, we find the ladies heads -overed with 
cushion, as it was termed, generally formed oi 
horsehair, and something like a porter’s knot sel 


upon the ends; over this the hair was combed 
straight, the sides curled, and the back turned 
up, and the whole powdered; diminutive caps of 
gause adorned with ribbands, and miniature hats 
generally of black silk, trimmed, were stuck on 
the tower of hair with long pins. The waist 
was covered by a large-bodied gown, drawn ex¬ 
ceedingly close over stays laced still closer; the 
hips sometimes supported a bell hoop; the shoul¬ 
ders alternately small cloaks and cardinals ; the 
former of muslin and silk, ard the latter almost 
always of black silk, richly laced. 

Tliis description of dress altered by degrees to 
the present fashion, The head insensibly lowered; 
the horse hair first gave place to large natural 
curls spread over the face and ears; the cap en¬ 
larged to an enormous size, and the bonnet swell¬ 
ed in proportion. Silks became unfashionable, 
and printed calicoes, and the finest white muslins 
were substituted. Hoops were entirely discon¬ 
tinued, except at Court. ..These were all im¬ 
provements ; but it is only of late years that the 
ladies—much to tlieif honour, have thrown aside 
most of the hateful attempts to supply nature’s 
deticiences, and now appear in that native grace 
and proportion which distinguishes an English 
woman. The hair cleansed from all extraneous 
matter, shines in beautiful lustre carelessly turn¬ 
ed round the head, in the manner adopted by the 
most eminent Grecian sculptors; and the form 
appears through their snow-white draperies' in 
that fascinating manner, which excludes the 
least thought of impropriety. Their hats and 
bonnets of straw, chip and heaver, if somewhat 
less would be extremely becoming; and their 
velvet pelisses, shawls, and silk spencers, arO 
contrived to improve, rather than injure the 
form. 

The male dress, like the female, changed almost 
insensibly from formality to ease. This was effec¬ 
ted merely by altering the cut of the clothes ; the 
materials are the same ns they we e a 100 years 
ago ; the colours however, are more grave. In¬ 
stead of “ Claret-coloured clothes, Pompadours, 
light blue, with silver button-holes, &c,, de 'p 
blue, dark browns, mixtures, and blacks, are 
now worn by the sedate and the gay, the young 
and the old. In point of shape, there is, and 
always will be, a continued variation. The hat 
has as many different forms and denominations 
as it had in the times we have been speaking of, 
though not of the same kind. The modern neck¬ 
cloth should not be omitted, especially as it has 
been more ridiculed than other parts of the male 
dress. It is enough to say, though some have 
considerably reformed it in this particular, that 
it has been compared to a towel tied under the 
chin. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the aboli¬ 
tion of the unnatural custom of wearing hair- 
powder. The appearance of this,, in a young 
nerson at least, thoueh onlv discontinued a few 
years, is becoming now quite Gothic.' -Albion, 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES, 

INTO THE ORIGIN AND 
DIVERSITIES OF COSTUME. 

SlR, 

YOU have, without doubt, 
sufficiently employed yourself up¬ 
on the subject of which I am about 
to treat, to know that fashion is not 
a creature of modern times ; but 
that gowns, caps, hats, and petti¬ 
coats, have their pedigree and il- 
lustrious descent, as well as other 
thing's. I Mr. Editor, am an an¬ 
tiquarian, and have endeavoured to 
amuse the 'dryness of my studies, 
by occasionally converting them to 
the purposes and amusements of 
the fair sex; and having in my 
reading discovered the origin and 
inventions of certain dresses, many 
of which are now won), some oh- 
solete ? and others newly revived, I 
’ have undertaken to form my dis- 
cove ies into a letter, and through 
the medium of your miscellany, to 
offer them at the shrine of the fair 
sex. 

We are informed by several an¬ 
tiquaries, that in the time of Ann, 

Richard the Second's queen, the 
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women of quality first wore trails ; 
the same queen introduced side¬ 
saddles 

It is recorded in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, “ that Anne 
Boleyne wore yellow mourning for 
Catharine of Arrugon.” 

The reign of Mary is supposed 
to be the awa ©f ruffs and farthin¬ 
gales, as they were first brought 
hither from Spain, Howell tells 
Us in his letters, “ that the Spanish 
word for a farthingale, literally 
translated, signifies cover-infant , 
as if it was intended to conceal 
pregnancy ; it is perhaps of more 
honourable extraction, and might 
signify cover-infanta. A blooming 
virgin in that age, seems to have 
been more solicitous to hide her 
skin, than a shrivelled old woman 
is at present; the very neck was 
generally concealed; the arms 
were covered quite to tlie wrists ; 
the petticoats were worn long) and 
the head gear, orooifure, close ; to 
which was sometimes fastened a 
light veil, which fell down behind 
as if intended occasionally to con¬ 
ceal even the face.” 
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Selected for the Lady’s Miscellany 
ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES, 

<■ INTO THE, ORIGIN 
AND DIVERSITIES OF COSTUME. 

• CContinuedfrom P. 32 Y.J 

CHARLES II. 

The ladies' hair was curled and 
frizzled with the nicest 'art, and 
they frequently Set it off' with 
heart-breakers (artificial curls). 
Sometimes a string of pearls, or 
an ornament of ribband, was worn 
on the head; and in the latter 
part of this reign, hoods of various 
kinds were in fashion. Patching 
and painting the face, than which, 
nothing was more common in 


France, was also too common in 
England; but what was much 
worse, they affected a mean be¬ 
twixt dress and nakedness, which 
occasioned the publication of a 
book entitled, u A just and season¬ 
able Reprehension of naked Breasts 
and Shoulders, with a preface, by 
Richard Baxter/, 

It appears from the ( Memoires 
deGrammont,’ that green stock¬ 
ings Avere worn by one of the 
greatest beauties of the English 
court; it is also generally believed 
that beaver hats Avere first worn by 
old Avomen in this reign. 

AVILLIAM nr. 

The ladies Avorc their dresses 
long and floAving, and Avere then 
servile copyists of the French, but 
not so much as they haA r e been 
since; they flounced their coats, a 
fashion probably borrowed from 
Albert Drurer, Avho represented 
an angel in a flounced petticoat, 
driving Adam and Eve from Para¬ 
dise. The ruffles Avere long and 
double ; and the hair much friz¬ 
zled and curled; jeAvels, pearls, 
and amber, Avere much Avorn in the 
hair; and. ear-rings, necklaces, 
bracelets, ornaments on the sto¬ 
macher and the shoulders. 

The' head-dress was more like 
a veil than a cap, thrown back, the 
sides of Avhich hung below the bo¬ 
som ; from this the head-dress 
gradually shrunk to a caul Avith two 
lappets, knoAvn by the name of 
mob. The shoes had raised heels. 
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square toes, were high on the in¬ 
step, and worked with gold, and 
were always of the most costly ma¬ 
terials. The gloves of both sexes 
were of white leather, worked, but 
not so extravagantly as in Charles 
the Fifth’s reign. 

Happy, thrice happy, ladies of 
modem days, who can go-and pur¬ 
chase a profusion of costly toys 
from India, in almost every street 
in London, the great mart of traf¬ 
fic, when Mary, luckless Mary, was 
obliged by stealth to obtain from a 
woman who dealt in such forbidden 
articles, fans, and other female pa¬ 
raphernalia ; and yet, being disco¬ 
vered, though she wore a crown, 
was soundly rated for her extrava¬ 
gance or gossiping, or both, by her 
austere husband. 

Hoops did not encumber the fair 
sex at tltisjtime, but not to be with¬ 
out something more than a gentle 
swell, v they had. their com/node, 
which set out their hinder part, and 
gave additional grace it was thought, 
to the evening train. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES 

INTO THIS ORIGIN 
AND DIVERSITIES OF COSTUME. 
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ANN. 

The ladies wore the hair in a: 
becoming manner, curled round 
the face. The flowing coif, or ra¬ 
ther veil, of the finest linen, fas¬ 
tened upon the head, fell behind, 
and prevailed till the high project¬ 
ing head-dress was restored, after 
it had been discontinued fifteen 
yeai s. Swift observed, when dining 
with Sir Thomas Hanmcr, that 
the Duchess of Grafton, who was 
there, and wore-this unbecoming, 
ungraceful, Babel head-dress, look¬ 
ed “ like a mad woman.’ 

The large necklace was still 
used, though not constantly worn, 
but the car-ring was discontinued. 
The bosom was either entirely ex¬ 
posed, or merely shaded by gauze 5 
an indecency that gave great anti 
equal offence to prudent-.fathers, 
and ladies whose necks no longer 
vied in whiteness with the down of 
swans. 

The chemise had a tucker, or 
border, but that seldom concealed 
what it ought to have hid, The 
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boddice was open in front, and fas¬ 
tened with gold or silver clasps, 
or jewellery j the sleeves full. 

The large tub hoop made its ap¬ 
pearance in this reign, and was of 
all things the most absurd *; how¬ 
ever, the apology for its absurdity 
was its coolness in summer, by ad¬ 
mitting a free circulation of air. 
Granger says, ‘ it was no more a 
petticoat than Diogenes’ tub was 
his breeches.’* 

The flounces and furbelows that 
began in this reign, became enor¬ 
mously ridiculous. Embroidered 
shoes continued in fashion ; and 
both ladies and gentleman had 
•their gloves richly embtoidered. 

Queen Ann strictly observed de¬ 
corum in her dress, and is said to 
have carried it so far as to appear 
.to have made it her study ; and 
would often condescend to observe 
in her domestics of either sex, 
whether a ruffle, or perriwig, or 
the liuing of a coat were appropri¬ 
ate. Lord Bolingbroke was once 
sent for in haste by the Queen, and 
went to her majesty in a ramillie, 
or tye-wig, instead of a full-bot- 


* Swift says, in one of ‘his letters to 
his friend in Ireland—“ Have you got 
the whalebone petticoat among you yet ? 
I hate them ; a woman here may hide 
a modern gallant under them ” Henry 
IV■ of France, it is well known, was sa¬ 
ved from assassination, by hiding him¬ 
self under his qneen’s (Margaret of Va¬ 
lois) hoop. Everything, however pre¬ 
posterous, may be made useful. 


totned one ; which so offended his 
sovereign, that she said, ‘ I suppose 
j that his Lordship will come to 
[ court the next time in his night¬ 
cap.” 

-G FORGE I. 

The female sex generally alter 
their inodes of dress most; but as 
•there was no queen in Great Bri¬ 
tain, and as the ladies who accom¬ 
panied his majesty were neither by 
birth, propriety of conduct, age, or 
beauty, qualified to make any im¬ 
pression in point of fashion in this 
country where they were generally 
unpopular, their influence did .not 
operate much towards effecting an 
alteration in female dress or deco- 
. rations of any kind. Nevertheless, 
■the ladiesstill reduced their shape, 
as if to represent some of those in¬ 
sects which seem to have the two 
ends held together only by a slen¬ 
der union. But the consequence 
of this tapering was deformity and 
ill-health ; jn vain did a Venus de 
Mcdicis prove that there is a due 
proportion to be observed by na¬ 
ture ; in vain was it allowed that, 
amongst unclothed Africans, a 
crooked woman was as great a ra¬ 
rity as a straight European lady. 
To Mademoiselle Panline, a mis ¬ 
tress of Marshal Saxe, the world 
was obliged for that stiffened paste ¬ 
board case called a fuitnmcy by 
which an universal compression 
ensued, to the destruction of the 
fine symmetry of the female form, 
as designed by nature. 

Spanish broad cloth, trimmed 1 
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■with gold lace, was still in use for 
ladies’ di ( sscs ; and scarfs, great¬ 
ly furbelowcd, were worn from the 
Duchess to the ])easant, as were 
liding-hoodson horse back, and the 
masks, which eominued in use till 
the following reign, to shield the 
face from the summer’s sun, and 
the winter’s wind. 
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What is the conclusion to be drawn 
from these observations? A gloomy 
| philosopher would not hesitate to attn- 
I bute these differences to a spirit of 
contradiction ; but the love of virtue, as 
well as gallantry, lead us to an inference 
more just, and, at the same time, more 
favorable to the fair sex:—it is, that 
they wish to contribute as much as is in 
their power to the formation of those 
happy contrasts, from whence results 
the harmony of Nature* Thus the skil¬ 
ful musician discovers a tendency to the 
most perfect concords, where the igno¬ 
rant perceive only discordant sounds. 


COMPARISON OF FASHIONS. 

H AVE you ever observed the con¬ 
trast which fashion has established 
between the costume of men and that of 
women ? The two sexes, which at Paris 
assimilate to each other in an infinity of 
points, follow, in this respecl, tastes so 
opposite, that the one appears to be the 
antithesis of the other. 

Monsieur wears a large cravat enve¬ 
loping his chin; Madame has her back, 
her shoulders, and her bosom, uncovered 
to the middle of her breast. 

The waist of Monsieur’s coat reaches 
down to his thighs; that of Madame's 
robe scarcely passes below her shoulders. 
The skirts of the one scarcely touch the 
ham ; the trains of the other are trailed 
along the ground. 

Our clrganteet no longer wear any 
thing stuffed and quilted; our young 
men are stuffed and quilted from the 
ears down to the small of the back. 

White is the favorite color of the 
former ; dark colors are the favorites 
of the latter. 

The more pains the one take to show 
the shape of the leg and thigh, in the 
same proportion does the other endeavor 
to conceal it in boots and large panta¬ 
loons. 

The men wear cloth winter and sum¬ 
mer; the ladies, muslin. 
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CABINET OF TASTE ; 

OR MONTHLY COMPENDIUM OF FOREIGN 
COSTUME. 

By a Parisian Correspondent. 

COSTUME OF PARIS. 

Imagination is now no longer fa¬ 
tigued by the continual obtrusion of 
fur on the aching sight: the spring 
is ushered in by the fair dames of 
Paris, clad as they ought to be, in 
robes of light texture, and spring¬ 
like hue; the appropriate shag silk 
has succeeded to the chinchilla and 
swansdown in the trimming of pe¬ 
lisses ; which are now made of twill¬ 
ed or plain sarsnet, or a slight kind 
of satin. A pelerine over a dress 
made high, is all the covering which 
is worn as out-door costume, when 
the weather is mild; Cachemire 
shawls are, however, occasionally 
thrown over the female form. 

Some fashionists place cordons 
round their hats, formed of the dark 
red ranunculus; the hat, thus orna- 
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mented, is white: others wear rose- 
coloured hats prnamented with a 
bouquet of various kinds of flowers : 
but the most elegant ornament is a 
plume of down feathers. Some hats 
have lately appeared, the brims of 
which are made of French crape, 
and the crown of satin or cut velvet; 
these hats are ornamented with large 
puffings of crape, the same colour 
as the hat. When a hat is trimmed 
with cockle-shell puffs, it is generally 
one of satin and one of crape, alter¬ 
nately. Several hats for the desha¬ 
bille promenade are tied with an half 
handkerchief d-la-marmotte ; these 
handkerchiefs are ornamented with 
a quilling of blond : the shape of 
the dress hats, for the public walks, 
differs but little since my last ac¬ 
counts. 

The gowns for half dress are most¬ 
ly made in the frock style ; and ball 
dresses are ornamented round the 
border with one full row of crape 
bouillone, divided in puffings of small 
rouleaux. Merino crape dresses for 
the evening, or dinners of ceremo¬ 
ny, are ornamented with satin ri¬ 
bands put on the border in serpen¬ 
tine ; while silk and satin dresses, 
are adorned with flounces of crape 
or some other light material, in fes¬ 
tooned flounces. 

Dress hats for the opera, or for 
dress parties, are turned up in front, 
on one side, or on both, as the ca¬ 
pricious or coquettish fashionist finds 
most becoming to her features, or 
the cast of her countenance : these 
hats are surmounted with marabout 
feathers, or ostrich plumes, half 
white, half rose-colour, or all white 
except the tip of rose-colour; the 
hat is generally of white satin. Tur¬ 
bans in leno gauze striped with sil¬ 
ver lama, or of fine India muslin, 
with gold ornaments, surmounted by 
a bird of Paradise plume, sweeping 
towards the left side. Several toques 
of black velvet in flutings, and be¬ 
tween every fluting a cordon of gold 
were seen at the benefit of one of 
our most famous performers : and on 
these occasions our Parisian ladies 
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of rank and fashion, so contrary to 
the proceedings of the English la¬ 
dies on similar occasions, vie with 
J each other in the expense and ele¬ 
gance of their attire: the above- 
mentioned black toques were most of 
them beautifully ornamented with 
superb plumes of white down fea¬ 
thers. The young ladies wear 
wreaths of flowers in their hair, in 
full dress ; to which some add a 
plume of marabout feathers. Half 
dress caps are trimmed next the face 
with a quilling of blond, which falls 
over the forehead. 

Ridicules are now made very small, 
and they are formed round, like the 
bags made use of to hold counters: 
they are usually of knitted silk, or¬ 
namented with embroidery, in small 
glass beads. 

The favourite colours are pale- 
pink, slate-purple, rose-colour, and 
water of the Nile .—La Belle Assem¬ 
ble. 
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Costume of the Females of Buenos Ayres . 

I Within these few years, the ladies of 
Buenos Ayres have adopted a style of 
dress between the English and French, 
retaining, indeed, the mantilla, which still 
gives it a peculiar character. No hat or 
bonnet is ever seen on a native lady, un¬ 
less she is ou horseback, when she 
wears a beaver hat and feather, with a 
ridiug habit. 

The mantilla is usually a piece of silk, 
about half a yard wide in the middle, and 
a yard and a half long, sloping to a point 
at each end, which is terminated by a 
tassel. It is worn over the head and 
back of the neck, and being brought over 
the shoulders, the ends hang down in 
front. No brooch or pin is used to se¬ 
cure it; but it is artfully and gracefully 
confined under the chin by one hand, or 
by the end of the fan, without which no 
woman ever stirs, and made to conceal 
all but the eyes, or to discover the whole 
face, at the pleasure of the wearer. 

In cold weather, or when they pay vi¬ 
sits at night, they use the rebozo, which 
is a piece of cloth a yard wide, as long as 
the mantilla, and worn in the same man¬ 
ner. The mantilla belongs exclusively to 
the mistresses; and the rebozo is always 
worn by servants, whose little vanity is 
displayed in this part of their dress, 
which they are solicitous to have, if 
possible, of the finest cloth and most deli¬ 
cate colour, sometimes embroidered, or 
bordered with velvet or satin ribbons. 

The church dress has not undergone 
any change, but retains its Spanish cha¬ 
racter, and is always made of black silk, 
worn with white stockings and white satin 
shoes. It is considered indecorous to at¬ 
tend mass in coloured attire. Sometimes 
a white veil is used, and a little white is in¬ 
troduced into the dress of the young 
girls, whose clothes, being made in all re¬ 
spects like those of grown persons, give! 
them an air of extreme formality. The 
children of both sexes are generally 
beautiful, but after the age of fourteen 
years, the girls cease to improve in ap¬ 
pearance ; they marry from that age up¬ 
wards, and at twenty-five few retain any 
appearance of youth. 
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COSTUMES PAUISIENAKS. 

FOn AUGUST. 

While dresses are sliil universally 
worn ; but the little' flounces, which 
have lately been fashionable, have now 
given place to tucks, of which there 
are always a great many, at the bot¬ 
tom of the dress, or to hyas bands 
of plain while gauze, edged with sa- 


’ tin ; there are very often six of lliese 
j bands, and never less than four. The 
|J bodies of dresses are variously orna- 
ji mented, some with buttons, others 
|: with work, and many are plaited very 
i; small. Sleeves are worn longer; and 
jl long sleeves are now wider lhali they 
!; were. We observe also, that the 
lr skirts of gowns are rather scanty, and 
j that all the fulness is thrown behind. 
j| Evening gowns are made of satin, or 
|j of tulle, over a satin slip ; there are 
some, but very few, in colored gauze. 

J Thpse dresses are trimmed either with 
I ruches of (lie same material, or with 
satin points edged with blond; these 
last have a good cfleet. 

Chapeaux are worn large for the 
promenade ; the brims, whether round 
or square, for they are worn both wavs, 
nearly meet under the chin. They 
are now composed of white straw, 
paille-ctdon. paille de eau. gauze, crape, 
and gros de Naples. Riband is now the 
favorite trimming for the edges of bon¬ 
nets ; there are frequently two ribands 
of diiikront colors, plaited one above 
another on the edge; others have a 
riband puckered on. Lilac is a vciy 
' tuvorite color for the trimmings, 

• both of white and colored chapeaux. 
White straw and paillecnlon are very 
often finished with a wreath of very- 
small roses at the edge. Provence ro¬ 
ses, large pinks, tulips, Narcissuses, 
and blue-bells,' are all worn to adorn 
i tile crowns of hats, 
j Round iiats, with very small brims, 

■ are worn in full-dress; they are made 
' in white satin, or crape ; they are 
•' sometimes adorned with plumes of 
: marabouts, but much oftener with 
I flowers. Some elegantes have dress 
hats of pcrhale over a corneite of tid'e,; 
-these hats are always trimmed with 
white or red roses, made of crape, and 
very large. Fashionable colors ore lilac, 
rose color, straw color and lavender. 
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COST !i.\IF. a PAJlIS! E ,-i 
morning, oit general dress. 

Gowns for the parade or dinner-par¬ 
ty. are made of cambric, im.siinct, or 
crape, trimmed a- the ! order with rows 
or broad bottiiioaes, let in and divided 
by enibroidory on the same material as 
the gown: t!ie ornaments at the ; orders 
of owns ascend as high as die kn-e 
above which, when the dress is of fine 
muslin, arc eight rows of embroidery, the 
bias way of the muslin : he top of the 
sleeves have puffings of muslin tasteful 
]y worked in embroidery. Some cam¬ 
bric "owns are trimmed witii a kind of 
cork-screw ornament of clear muslin 
gracefully disposed. The Pus; ami 
waist is profusely ornamented wi lt 
lace ; and a perr-lino of beautiful Mech¬ 
lin lace finishes the dress 

Ball drosses are made of Chinese 
crape, decorated with three rows of 
whitejsatiu, in bias, interspersed with one 
large fold of crape round the i, order. 

Long quartered shoes are worn with 
a roseite, and an ancie-rh band, with a 
small bow on the- left side. 

For the out door .'doming dress, spen- 
serr, made of rose, lilac, or ilgyplian 
brown colured twilled sarsnet, with high 
collar; are most worn. 

The:,-; are two kinds of Bonnets much | 
in vogue, and greatly preferred ; the ! 
one is made square, and the otiier roll -.1 ; ! 
they are trimmed with broad ribband j 
and narrow quillings of tulle ; and or- j 
oameuted with large tulips, or plumes of J 
feathers, white or green, standing erect 
with the points upwards : they are '.fed i 
under the chin with broad ribband ; and 
sometimes brocaded with daisies do ■ n 
the middle, and a row of leaves at each 
edge ; above which are placed festoons 
of roses and their buds. A raiu-l.ow 
scarf for the shoulders is the best suited 
lu this bonnet. 

Leghorn hats arc trimmed in the sim- 
plest manner, with a broad white rib 
band, and a bow one side, or a bunch of 
flowers the color of the straw, a few 
musk roses, or water lilfies, not quite 
blown.-. 
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PARISIAN FASHIONS,: FOR NOVEMBER, 1801. BELLES DOUILLETTES A LA RU 
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'iOBi ROHM, a“la c-ACYP o. 

This dress is ifi nanwfo- pleats on the neck. 

It hasttrd bar«*onein thfe^shape ofk tongue, 
and thfc. waste behind is^of amew'cut. It has 
a long trainV The beeves ;ase .short, am. 
with three tufts. 

ROBE A'liA HAMADRYADE. 

This dress is very handsome for riding, or 
n mormncr walk. 

CHEMISE A LA VESTALE. 

The collar is partly Spanish and partly 
French,, and bound round the waist with a 
cestus & la Juno. 

SUBJTOUT A LA SULTANE. 

This charming, dress is open, and wart 
over white dresses, or some bright colour. 
it has a train, and is of a very striking ap¬ 
pearance. 

SURTOfT A LA HEGEMOWD. 

This is peculiarly adapted for balls : it. 
has but one sleeve, and reaches only to the 
calf of the. leg, close to the side, and round.- 
ed. 

All these latter dresses are of Florence sa¬ 
tin, Pekin satin, muslin, plain and em¬ 
broidered, painted linen, gauze, crape, &c« 
The* corsets a la Creole are also much ad¬ 
mired as a ball costume. They are trimmed 
with pearl, tinselled or embellished with silk. 
Spencers of double Florence, wadded, are 
also in repute. ’ 


PARISIAN FASHIONS, 

FOR" NOVEMBER. TSOI. 

Silk stuffs are adopted for full dress for 
the winter,. and muslins for undress. The 
robes de hols a la Clotilade y a la Hebe a-ia Sjrcne. 
The Swiss, Italian, and Spanish dresses, are 
all made of these materials. Among the 
most admired for their novelty and beauty 
are, the ... 

BELLES DOUILLETTES A I.A RU IENNE. 

These cloaks are of three cuts. and three 
different sorts of wadding, according as the 
wearer is more or less delicate, from" rude 
health tp an invalid state. They are -also 
adapted*to the different shapes, some for 
slender persons, some for cte. bon point r and 
some for those who are much encumbered 
with flesh. • They are extremely convenient, 
and find a ready admittance' into fashionable 

snripfv. 

ROBE ROXDE, A LA HEUSIL1E. * 

This dresS has a long train, fastens on the 
tip of the shoulder., forms a heart upon 
the back, ornamented if l' Firurie , and about 
four inches and a ha&^fc; the length of "the 
waist at the side. The front appears like a 
petticoat which comes round the breast, and 
is fastened on the shoulder, The cut termi¬ 
nates at the knee with an acorn. It is of .a 
superb style. The sleeves are short and or- 
namented. 
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PARISIAN FASHIONS OF AUGUST. 
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trimmed with broad whitenet round th« 

; sleeves, neck and bottom. No trains 
are worn; the gorgeousness of the 
stately name of haul ton , is now exchan¬ 
ged for the light and aerial costume of 
the petit Jigurante, The petticoats are 
always of silk, and short ; the bosom is 
much exposed, except in the morning, 
when are worn handkerchiefs with a col¬ 
lar resembling a shirt, composed of lace, 
white crape, or net, the collar trimmed 
with lace, buttons round the neck, with 
a band of rows of small beads of un- 
wrought gold, which fasten in front with 
a round ornament of topaz, or corneli¬ 
an, or a well finished medallion, or even 
a small portrait. The ear-rings are ve¬ 
ry large ; flowers are used on the head, 
or small hats ef white silk, decorated 
with flowers composed oflittle white or 
pink bugles. Clear muslin shawls are 
used, embroidered with crewels round 
the borders, with large wreaths of scar¬ 
let, or blue flowers, and spotted with 
the same colors all over ; a sort of beau¬ 
tiful cloak has just been discovered, like 
a rich star in the hemisphere of fashion, 
composed of white lace Madame Re- 
camier has just brought it into vogue, 
it is fastened tastefully over one shoul¬ 
der, with a red or white rose compo¬ 
sed of cornelian, the shape beneath ap¬ 
pears to much advantage. 

GENTLEMEN.—Brown coats are as 
much the ton among the Parisian beaux- 
as among those of Bond-street.. The 
peach-colored cassimere breeches that 
have lately been so much in vogue, have 
given way to a greenish buff. Nan¬ 
keen guters at Paris are entirely out of 
fashion. It is only in the morning that 
gaters are worn, and then they ought 
to be of black cloth, or of green or grey 
cotton. Boots are entirely exnloded. 


PARISIAN FASHIONS 
OF AUGUST. 

LADIES.-Muslins and crapes of 

the colors of white amarinth, and lilac, 
are much worn in dresses which con¬ 
tinue to be made with little intermission 
like chemises , fastened round the waist 
with cords of silk, orasfiocks, lacing 
or buttoning behind down to the bottom 
of the skirt; instead of lace they are 
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From the European Review. 

PRINCIPLES OF FEMALE COSTUME. 

I. The first principle of costume is that a loose 
draper}', which adjusts itself partly by haugiug and 
partly by rapping around the figure, is preferable to 
the tighter dress, which is chiefly adjusted by its 
make and form. 

l here are two reasons ot this superiority : 

1st. A loose drapery is always cooler in summer, 
warmer in winter, and at both seasons less adapted 
to transmit sudden changes of temperature thau a 
tight dress. This reason regards utility . 

2dly. A loose drapery may always be disposed 
either beautifully or grandly ; a tight dress is always 
ugly, and generally ridiculous. This reason regards 
expression. 

II. Another principle of costume is, that as all ob¬ 
jects, when enlarged above and diminished inferiorly, 
have, like the inverted pyramid, an air of light¬ 
ness, and that of heaviness ivhen oppositely construct¬ 
ed—so the human figure, when enlarged above and 
diminished inferiorly by the mode of costume, has 
the appearance of lightness; and that of heaviness 
when differently dressed. . 

Hence, as already observed, the small head-dress 
and enormous train characterized the more stately 
dame, while the large • at or bonnet, and shorter dress, 
distinguished the livelier girl. 

In entering upon a critical examination of female 
costume, especially of that of the present day, it 
ought to be observed, that it acquired its character 
soon after the beginning of the French Revolution, 
when the imitation of the Grecian models assumed 
great popularity. It was then that the former stiff 
and awkward dress was laid aside for one of superior 
ease and gracefulness, and more consonant to nature. J 
In its general characteristics that dress has continued 
till the present time ; and the chief point in which it 
has at any period, varied, has been the elevation or 
depression of the waist. It has occasionally been 
high, low, or intermediately placed ; and it is evident 
that the intemediate place is alone either natural or 
becoming. 

The investments of the whole figure which are 
most commonly used are shawls or scarfs. 

The shawl is adapted only for tall and thin figures; 
but it admits of no very fine effects even for them, 
while it is ruinous to shorter and en bon point figures, 
however beautifully formed. 

The scarf is better adapted to all figures; it cor¬ 
responds exactly to the pepltim of the ancient Grecian 
women, and it admits of the same expressive arrange- 
nents. 
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RUSSIAN COSTUME, 

Dr. Clarice, who has lately published a volume of Travels in Rut* 
silt) speaking of the dresses and figures of the priests, says, “ Their 
long, dark hair, without powder, fell down in ringlets, or straight 
and thick, far over their rich robes and shoulders. Their dark, 
thick beards, also, entirely covered their breasts. On the heads of 
the archbishop and bishops were high caps covered with gems, and 
adorned by miniature paintings, set in jewels, of the crucifixion, the 
virgin, and the saints. Their robes of various coloured satin, were 
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of the most costly embroidery ; and even on these were miniature 
pictures set with precious stones/’ 

What would a Russian think to see the empress Elizabeth’s cor¬ 
onation, now exhibiting at the Boston theatre, in which the grand 
Patriarch is bare headed, and dressed in a robe of pink coloured thaU 
Ion , without ornament \ and the attendant priests, (only two in num¬ 
ber) in gowns of India cotton that once was white, but which from 
too frequent use, and the scarcity of soap and water; are now of 
“ no colour at all!” and as to a beard, there is no such thing to be 
seen in the whole procession. 

■■ 

EXILES OF SIBERIA. 

In England (says Dr. Clarke) we hear of persons sent to Siberia 
as a severe punishment, and entertain very erroneous notions 
concerning the state of exiles in that country. To a Russian no¬ 
bleman, the sentence of exile can hardly imply punishment. The 
consequence of their journey is very often an amelioration of their 
understanding and their hearts. They have no particular attach¬ 
ment to their country ; none of that maladie du pays } which sickens 
the soul of an Englishman in banishment They are bound by no 
strong ties of affection to their families; neither have they any friend¬ 
ship worth preserving. Tobolski, from the number and rank of 
the exiled, is become a large and populous city, full of shops and 
society, with theatres and elegant places of amusement. Its inhab¬ 
itants, above two thousand versts from Moscow, have booksellers, 
masquerades, French hotels, French wines, with the beer and porter 
of England. Those who have resided there, either as officers on 
duty, as travellers, or as exiles, give the highest accounts of its 
gaiety and population. An officer of considerable rank in the 
Russian service told me, he would rather have the half of his pay 
and live at Tobolski, than the whole of it in residence at Peters* 
burgh. Many, who have been ordered home, have wished and 
sought to return thither. This is no subject of wonder. Tobolski 
is admirably adapted to the Russian taste. According to Gmelin 
it is a very temple of Bacchus and indolence * Provisions were so 

• Mr Reynolds makes Servitz in his play of the Exile to say, w Siberia is a 
remarkably cheap country; provisions cost nothing here, for you can’t get. 

•ay” 
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cheap when he was there, in the middle of the last century, that a 
person might maintain himself for ten roubles a year, not two 
pounds of our money. His account of the Carnival and Easter 
festival proves there was little difference between the state of so¬ 
ciety in Tobolski and in Moscow, at that time, and there‘is much 
less at present. 
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FBOar LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 

SUMMARY OF FASHION FOR 1822. 

In a work so highly patronized as La Belle Jlssemblee , which as, in 
a /peculiar manner dedicated to the records of Fashion, we feel our¬ 
selves called upon to devote a portion of our supplement to that sub- 
iect, by giving a detail of her changes through the preced.ng year. ^ 
Fashion is a nuciuaimg, jet umvciaanj r~- —, --- 

DOtic in sway, though ever indulgent to the suggestions of taste, which 
can alone prevent her from following the footsteps of whim, in her 
most grotesque attire. Though it is in London and Pans the goddess 
seems to have fixed her most certain abode, she renders every nation 
and every period of time subservient to her laws. At one time her 
magic wand is of plain and solid materials, like the bars of gold on 
the wrists and ancles of the Hindostanee beauty; at another, it is 
variegated, and light as the Mexican plume. We find this versatile 
power at different periods, guided solely one week by the fleeting su - 
ject of the present hour, and what constitutes the busy gossip of the 
day: then she again takes wing, and 

“ From the dust. 

Calls up the sleeping hero,” 

transporting us to the court and palace of the mighty Montezuma. 
The turban of the female Indian of Malabar, tbe antique Roman head¬ 
dress, the attributes of the Egyptian Isis, the Arcadian a , an e 
oriental bandeau of costly gems, are alternately seen a ormng e 
beautiful tresses of her votaries. An yearly compendium of all these 
different changes, as they took place for every one of the prec & 
twelve months, we now lay before our numerous subscribers. ^ 

In January, the pelisses were of richly coloured velvet, and ^e 
bonnets had a warm and comfortable appearance, by being me 

quilted satin, but they were preposterously large, and as there was no 

powerful sun to shade off, they only drew the wintry win ® • 

they were, however, elegantly trimmed, and their shape, no wi 
ing their size, becoming. The corsages for dress parties were eau * 
ful; black velvet ornamented with pearls. The caps had muc nove 
ty and beauty to recommend them. The waists were nf aproper 
length, but the skirts much too long. The sultana turban (Fashion 
had then adopted the Ottoman style of costume,) was a superb head 

dress. • • 

The French ladies revived the old fashion of short sleeves, with tem¬ 
porary Ions ones tacked to them, even in pelissesthey a i:t. the 
fur just below the elbow, and another at the wrist, exac y _ c_ 
dresses of our grandmothers, when long sleeves first becam . 
shion. Merino dresses, spotted velvets, and sato tommed witn iur, 
were very appropriate for winter clothing: and tfie P . re ^ 

fringes, that have so beautiful an effect by candle hgb , ppaa 
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on ball dresses this month. The waists were rather too long, but the 
petticoats were of r a genteel length: black dresses were much in 
favour. 

In February the changes of dress were but trifling; the mildness 
of the weather induced the English ladies to trim their full dresses 
with flowers; but Flora was sparing of her treasures, and the artificial 
copies of them were chiefly the scarlet geranium blossom, and the 
honestas; but that was a dry, dirty looking colour, and therefore it 
was of rose or crimson. A favourite hat was introduced for walking, 
styled the Paysanne hat, very unsuitable for the time of year, and only 
fit as a summer shade to the face; it was, however, though very unap¬ 
propriated, made of black velvet. The dress hats and toques were 
very elegant; their ornaments were of polished steel, which now be¬ 
gan to challenge universal favour. 

The French ladies, this month, had an ugly fashion of craping the 
hair before it was curled, which gave to it a woolly and unglossy ap¬ 
pearance. 

In March the English dames seemed emulous of copying the fashions 
from the beautiful Marguerite de Valois, the repudiated wife of Henry 
IV. We cannot pretend to say by what motive they were actuated 
at that period; but it was an eventful one when that hat, bearing Mar¬ 
garet’s name, was introduced. It was becoming to many faces, but 
not to all, yet it was very generally adopted. Sarsenet pelisses be¬ 
gan to be substituted for cloth and velvet; for March was not attend¬ 
ed by his usual satellites, the cold and blustering winds. It was in 
this month that the merit and beauty of Urling’s patent lace became 
so universally appreciated. Bail dresses, caps, and trimmings of this 
beautiful material, were highly and justly estimated by the nobility 
and gentry. The waists of dresses were short, but the skirts remain¬ 
ed of an untidy and disagreeable length. While the French ladies 
shortened their dresses as the English lengthened theirs; and the ball 
frocks and slips were really indecorous; yet for the ball room nothing 
can be so truly inelegant as a long petticoat, the display of a pretty 
foot and ancle seems there to be in a manner requisite to the well 
keeping of the whole sportive picture; for no lady dances well who 
has ponderous feet and ancles, by such we suppose, this fashion of 
long clothes, which takes up all the dust of the ball room, and dirt of 
the pavement, must first have been introduced. The charming finish 
to an evening dress, a beautiful bouquet of flowers, was introduced this 
month in Paris. The jewellery was paltry, consisting of glass beads 
in different colours, stained by a chemical process, and superstition 
was imposed on by rosaries and crosses made from the olive stones of 
Palestine; very often substituted by large cherry stones. 

In April, the dresses at Almack’s and other places of fashionable 
resort, were chiefly in the Spanish fashion; the bust and sleeves of the 
corsages for the ball room were slashed a VEspagnole, and the slashes 
filled in with fine, net or blond, and ornamental buttons of valuable 
pearls appeared to fasten the body of the dress. Flowers of every 
kind, and in every style and article of dress, became universal. Ar¬ 
cadia was the rallying point for the simple costume of the morning dr 
for half dress; the English fair one quite a. la pastorale, wore the 
shepherdess hat, encircled by a simple wreath of the little field flower, 
<f Forget me not.” Half opening roses, with the same tender flower. 
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adorned the cornette; but dress hats, superb turbans, and splendid ! 
tiaras of diamonds or pearls, formed the chief bead dresses at the 
opera. In our ball dresses the eye was peculiarly gratified; they 
were much in the fancy style, the waist beautifully marked out, rather 
short than otherwise, and we hailed the sight of the well-tprned ancle, 
modestly peeping from beneath the border of pearls and roses, that 
ornamented then the petticoat of decorous length. The hair was ar¬ 
ranged a la Sappho ; a fashion not likely to last, as it drags the knot 
of long tresses too far back from the summit of the head. ^ 

The Gallic belles seemed this month as if they had beenbitten by a 
tarantula; nothing but dancing from one end of Paris to the other; 
every street, every alley had its ball room, where their dresses were 
correspondent to their circumstances. Ladies of fortune wore colour¬ 
ed crape over coloured satin, trimmed with crape roses, wheat-ears, 
and pearls; their head dresses were composed of gauze, pearls and 
flowers, most in season. Valuable oriental pearls now succeeded to 
the paltry jewellery of last month, and their waists and petticoats 
were now longer. The middling classes, and the grisettes, still wore 
their ball dresses very short, displaying their silk stockings with an¬ 
tique open clocks; many wore black dresses or gowns, trimmed with 
flowers made of coloured cambric. 

The spring pelisses for the public promenade were very beautiful; 
they were of white gros de Naples , faced with straw colour or pink, a 
sash confining the waist, the same colour as th^ facings. The tur¬ 
bans were extremely heavy, exactly resembling those worn by our 
black cymbal players, and may be now seen every morning, on the 
parade in St. James’s Park. We much admire the fashion in France, 
of ladies being always full dressed at a benefit play, or at a first ap¬ 
pearance ; it is a tribute due to talent, which we wish was more gene¬ 
ral, as we copy many of their fashionable follies, why not what is 
praiseworthy? The celebrated actor, Michot, had his benefit this 
month; the ladies were all superbly attired, scarce any without fea¬ 
thers. 

In May the costly Zibeline fur, which from its rarity and expensive¬ 
ness could not be general, ceased its partial appearance, with almost 
every other fur, except at times the snowy swansdown would meet 
the eye on a chilly day. The French standing up collar, which had 
so long been, and is still in favour, finished the tasteful spencer and 
the pelisse, which were now trimmed with braided satin instead of 
fur. The Norwich shawls, which boast so close a similarity to those 
of India, burst forth this month on the astonished sight, and enormous 
prices were first given for the wonderful imitation. It was Maiy . 
Stuart’s turn now to set the fashions, the beautiful contemporary of 
Marguerite de Valois, at least the head dresses; it was the Mary 
Stuart cap, the Mary Stuart hat, the Mary Stuart bonnet, and even in 
full dress, the Mary Stuart bandeau of costly pearls, which we are as¬ 
sured she never wore; but it was shaped very much like the cap we 
see on her picture, coming down in a point on the forehead, and arch¬ 
ing up on each side. Ugly bandeaux , in spite of their intrinsic value, 
for they really gave to the countenance a character like the head of a 
cobra capeUo . The fine cambric and richly embroidered muslin dress 
now made its appearance, and seemed the delightful harbinger of 
summer, while slight silks of spring colours gave life and variety to 
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female costume; Grlowina pins of pear pearls, and bands of small 
pearls twisted, encircled, and ornamented the hair of young ladies in 
the evening party, while coral was the favourite necklace and bracelets 
worn at home. The crowns of undress caps, had been for three months 
preposterously high; they-now sunk on a sudden to that becoming 
lowness which they retain at present. The dresses made a frightful 
exposure of the shoulders and back last month, but this month had 
the honour of commencing that modest and correct appearance of the 
neck and shoulders, so prevalent at the preseat day. 

The French ladies are often rather contradictory m their worship of 
fashion, and this month, notwithstanding the warmth of the season, 
pelisses were universal, and their wintry dresses of black cachemire, 
with broad variegated borders of palm leaves, were yet retained. The 
manner of arranging the hair was frightful, though styled a I’Euckaris, 
but we think if the nymph twined her tresses round her head in that 
guise, she would not have charmed Telemachus: this mode consisted of 
large 5 oblong ringlets, stiffly craped before they were curled, above 
which two plaits of hair were bound round, just above the ears, one pf 
which was placed round the top of the head, and on the summit of this 
kind of coronet was placed a bunch of flowers forming a fan. The 
Parisian evening dresses had much retired elegance to recommend 

them. ,. , . 

In June there was scarcely any change worth recording; except m 

the head dresses, and they were various. Modern Livonia and an¬ 
cient Rome were ransacked to furnish the British toilet, with a 
change; nor was Denmark forgotten, not for any thing of Danish ori¬ 
gin, but because a princess of Denmark was hourly expected, and 
therefore spencers, robes, and head dresses, must bear her name. We 
should rather have imagined in this month, that we commemorated the 
glorious first of June, on the victory of Lord Howe, as our ladies were 
seen with streamers flying, and their caps placed very backward. An 
inelegant fashion, which was but of short duration. The dress din¬ 
ner party dresses were very charming, of a light coloured silk, trim¬ 
med with blond and white silk cordon, the sleeves of fine net The 
waist and skirt of proper and becoming len gth. . ‘ 

The French ladies wore mantles in the public walks, for the latter 
end of May was chilly. The new gauze, called water gauze, first 
made its appearance; and the osier baleine , for summer hats. While 
merino dresses, bound and finished with rose colour, were appropriate 
by their warmth to the chill temperature, and by their light hue to 
the season of the year. The waists and skirts of dresses were ota 
moderate length. . 

In July we found no change worth recording in English fashions. 
The French ladies changed their head dress a VEucharis, for one 
more becoming. The hair was now drest high on the summit of the 
crown, and the temples adorned with locks of hair, still they continued 
to friz these tresses before they curled them. The Gallo-greek, and 
the Moabitish turban were the principal head dresses. Very rich 
bracelets were worn, and rings on every finger. ... , 

In July the fashionable world began to crowd to the Parisian depot 
of superb bijouterie and flowers, in Regent Street. A splendid court 
Was held at Carlton House, the latter end of June, and the talents o 
the Marchandes de Modes, and the jewellery productions of the former 
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was a splendid bird of paradise plume^surmountraga dress comb, 
made from nature, in various coloured gems. ; The court dresses con. 
listed chiefly of silver lama and gauze, with ornaments of polished 
steel representing the Cambrian plume. For ball dresses the Hindoo 
wreath for the hair was this month introduced, it was formed of fine 
nearis and double Indian roses: the pearls dividing the hair in front 
l la Madona, fell in rich braids over the temples. The French fashions I 

had no material change this month. T ' 

In the month of August, especially at its commencement, London 
remained crowded. The Persian, Grecian, and Oriental style, of 
dress chiefly prevailed: like the Orientalists the British ladies wore in 
full dress the most splendid dresses of gold and silver gauze, and fine 
net embossed with the same costly material. Turbans of crescent 
otiuze, or of gold moss gauze, confined their tresses, and whitelace 
dresses, with a drapery of crescent gauze, formed a de¬ 

cant evening costume. But the waists were again long, stiff, and en- 
farged, as if bound up in an ugly pair of stays, and the petticoats of a 
length that seemed to threaten the fair wearer with a fall every time 
she stept, from the peril she, appeared in of treading on a dress that 
looked as if it had been made for some taller female. In Pans, a very 
slovenlv, loose, drawn*frock, with most capacious sleeves, had been 
introduced called a blouse . Some of our priestesses of the toilet seem¬ 
ed emulous of copying this deshabille, with some^ slight alterations; 
but we never wish to see it on the symmetrical form of a British lady. 
This month was remarkable in Paris, except in the article of blouses , 
of a close copying of English fashions among the Parisian belles. 

In September our beloved sovereign had departed for Scotland, to 
pay a visit to his uorthern subjects. Fashion, however, did not stag¬ 
nate at home. The Mogul and Hindostan mode prevailed much in 
those articles, which were used in the fabrication of turonas and bon¬ 
nets at the places of fashionable resort at a distance from London. 
The most charming dresses of the Scottish kind were forwarded to 
Edinburgh; the beautiful Scotch bonnet was revived, and gave capti¬ 
vation to the modesty of an English countenance, which it sweetly 
shaded. Athol tartan, prince Charles’s tartan, the forty-second, and 
the Campbell, lent their brilliant colours to the gay assembly, while 
the Caledonian thistle and heath were seen adorning the head, and the 
St. Andrew’s cross formed of coloured gems appropriate to those-of 
the plaid, glitterecLpn the bosoms of Britian’s and Scotia’s daughters. 

But all this was only pour le moment $ to speak of the progressive 
improvements in fashion, we are happy to say the waists became again 
shorter, and the petticoats discovered the ancle: tlm bust w pt s - deco¬ 
rously shielded from unhallowed gaze, and the walking dresses were 
at once smart and modest. 

In Paris the blouses gained ground so much that they were worn as 
ball dresses, and by the principal female character in a drama. The 
hair was prettily and modestly arranged, and at balls in the country, 
small arcadian hats formed the favourite head dress. 

In October we find but little alteration in the autumnal half dress 
or deshabille; but the bail dresses were superb. The waists and 
skirts of the dresses still retained the beautiful length which marked 
them in the last month. 
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At Paris the new silk called nerine , first made its appearance this 
month; it is fabricated at Lyons, and has much the appearance of 
shagreen silk. The vulgar looking blouses still continued the rage. 
The hair becomingly arranged a la Ninon. Three bracelets worn on 
each arm, and the fingers loaded with rings. 

In November the pelisses began to assume a wintry appearance, and 
as now, to be fabricated of the fine cloth, called British cachemire; of 
this material the dresses began to be prepared which are now adopted. 
The beautiful elastic turban wreaths for the hair first made their ap¬ 
pearance this month, as a ball head dress for young ladies. The car¬ 
riage dresses were finished with a taste, elegance, and splendour, sel¬ 
dom before witnessed, and England now yields to no one in the at¬ 
tractive taste displayed in every appendage to the toilet. The waists 
still continue their delightful symmetry, and just proportion. 

We congratulate the Parisian ladies on finding their long-cherished 
blouses declining in favour; but the tying of a scarf shawl round the 
waist as a sash is clumsy and ugly. Black pelisses and black dresses 
promise, as they began the year, to end it also: it is a convenient 
dress for the wearer; but is it equally so to the silk weaver? there 
are, however, some new invented materials this month, for hats and 
turbans, likely to meet with much encouragement, namely, Irish vel¬ 
vet, crystallized velvet, and Baltic moss. Square buckles, and point¬ 
ed toed, long quartered shoes are prevalent. 

And now December, dreary December , closes the year of 1822 ; 
wherein we find that our females are arrived to that standard of good 
taste in dress, that the alteration from one month to another have not 
been very material; nor have they, as in former times, out-stepped all 
bounds, by rapidly passing from one fashion to its opposite extreme. 
Now the warm velvet and cloth pelisse, trimmed with fur, shelters 
their fair forms from the piercing cold: and for the warm atmosphere 
h of the ball room or crowded evening party, has been invented the 
~ cacique gauze, of the most rich and varied hue; which by adapting as 
turbans on their graceful heads, they may vie with the beauties who 
composed the court of Mexican monarchs, while the Montezuma plume 
waves magnificently over their brow, and the Mexican diadem enr 
circles their glossy tresses. 

The Parisian fashions have experienced no change since November, 
only that the hair is brought in curls very low over the forehead, and 
a few large curls fall on the neck behind. 
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three bUMb, each consisting of two tows of satin piping, 
uniting with those that descend from the waist; two slope 
from the front, and are rounded off just above tbe boutllonnr 
that decorate* the bottom of the skin: on each band is 
placed a cluster of roses, the highest being in the centre: 
the waist has a broad satin band, fastened behind with a 
gold buckle. Shen full sleeve, tastefully confined by bands 
of double piping set in a broad band of sarin and gold, and 
finished by a deep vandyke of blond lace; bands of double 
piping head and finish the fiomUmne, which is very full and 
broad, and divided transversely by satin bands. Gold tia¬ 
ra, embellished with rubies and turquoise, and a pendent 
pearl in the centre; the hair parted in front, with short 
light curls on tbe temple; the hind hair brought to the top 
of the head, and fastened with a bodkin of gold and tur¬ 
quoise. Necklace and ear-rings of turquoise. Long white 
kid gloves. White satin shoes. Painted ivoiy fan. 


THE TOILET* 


Were i.eet variety destroy'd. 

No real Mist would be enjoy'd; 

The loveliest flower would cease to cheer. 

Should fragrant spring bloom all the year. 
Thus/criUear, in their varied range. 

Afford new pleasure when they change. 

Under this bead, we propose, hereafter, to arrange all 
the information we can obtain, respecting the latest fash¬ 
ions, aud the most approved costumes for ladies aud gentle¬ 
men. To supply this department, however, we must look 
to others—it is out of our orbit; but we will cheerfully ex¬ 
change our paper for a favour of that description. We 
have been politely favoured with a late Liverpool paper, 
from which we extract tbe following 

LONDON FASHIONS FOB JCNE. 

Carriage Dress. —High dress, of pale blue silk, fas- 
'cncd in front, and ornamented with a untuning of the 
same material, and edged with satin of the same colour: 
the trimming is flat, united, and broad in the centre, but 
separates and gradually diminishes; each division seems to 
be fastened by a silk button, and terminates in three points: 
the trimming is very broad at the bottom of tbe skirt, but 
lessens as it approaches the waist: it continues to the 
throat, and nearly covers the froat of the corsage. The 
collar is square, and falls over, admitting a lace frill with¬ 
in ; and the cape is rounded off to display the front. The 
long sleeve is nearly tight, has a very free half-sleeve, set 
in a band rather narrower than that of the waist, and is 
ornamented to correspond with the bottom of tbe skirt, 
where rays, emanating from a point, form a semi-circular 
(rimming, which appear* to rise from the satin rouleau that 
edges the drees. Tbe raff has a similar though smaller 
trimming than tbe front. The cap is particularly light and 
novel, having the appearance of a coronet: it is made of 
tulle, and set in a white satin frame, with a wreath of Sy¬ 
ria roses, and is generally worn at tbe back of the head, 
with the hair in very full curls. Embossed gold ear-rings 
and chain, and circular eye-glass. Jonquil-colour gloves; 
blue-corded silk shoes. 

Ball Dress.—D ress of white crepe litse over a white 
; atin slip; the corsage Is without fulness, *nyt shaped d la 
[unique, narrow at the shoulder, hut approaches so as to 
firm a stomacher in front; which is simply ernameuted with 
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For the Observer, 

THE DRESS AND AMUSEMENTS 

OF THE 

FASHIOXABLE WORLD, 

There are in the dress of this people many singularities, upon 
which he who wishes to say every thing that could be said, 
might say a great deal. The peculiarity which a stranger wou Id 
be most apt to remark, is that of their striving to be as unlike as 
possible to the rest of the w orld. This appears, indeed, to be 
the parent of almost every other peculiarity ; and certainly gives 
birth to many changes not a little ridiculous and prejudicial. 

It being a sort of fundamental maxim with them, that superi* 
ority consists in dissimilitude, they uecotue engaged in a per- 
peiual competition with the w orld at large, and to a certain de¬ 
gree with each other. In order to maintain this struggle for 
pre-eminence, they are compelled to vary the modes and ma¬ 
terials ot their dress in all the ways w hich a fanciful imagination 
can suggest. It happens, through some strange infatuation, 
that those who effect to despise the man or woman of fashion* 
yet ape their dr ss and air with the most impertinent and vex* 
atious peiseverance. What is to be done in this case ? Simili¬ 
tude is not tr> be endured. In order therefore to throw out their 
pursuers, these monopolizers of the mode are compelled to ruu 
into such eccentricities, as nothing could justify or palliate, but 
the distress to which they arc reduced. If, for example, short 
skirts and low capes are copied by the herd of imitators, the 
fashionables seek their remedy in the opposite extreme : their 
skirts are drawn-down to the calves of their legs, and their capes 
pulled over their ears with as irtuch solemnity and dispatch as 
if their existence depended upon the measure. So if full pet¬ 
ticoats aud high ’kerchiefs are adopted by the misses of the 
crowd, the dressing chambers of fashion are all bustle and con¬ 
fusion :... Hie limbs are stripped, and the bosom laid bare, tho* 
the north wind may be blowing at the time ; and coughs, rheu* 
toatisms, and consumptions be upon the wiugi of a vary blast 
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Th is rage for dissimilitude in the affairs of the wardrobe, is al- 
lowed an indefinite scope. Unfortunately) as far as I can learn, 
there are no determinate points, beyond which it would be es> 
teemed indecent or imprudent to indulge it. The consequence 
is, that the groom and the getuleman may be often mistaken for 
each other; and he who is recognized to-day as a tnun of fashion, 
nlay to-morrow be coufounded with one o (thepeople, 

i confess 1 have always regarded this part of their conduct as 
an impeachment of their political wisdom* 1 should have 
thought, d priori, that a people who are so jealous of their pre¬ 
eminence in society, vvould not have over-looked the degree in 
which dress contributes to uphold it. 

Many a fashionable man must depend for the w hole of his 
estimation, upon the cut of bis coat, and the selection of his ward¬ 
robe. A frivolous or preposterous taste may therefore prove 
fatal to tbeoqly sort of reputation which it was in his power to 
obtain. But besides, an interchange of dress between people 
of fashion and those whom they consider their inferiors, may 
eventually produce very serious mischiefs. The distinctions of 
rank and condition are manifestly matters of external regulation, 
and consequently cannot be kept up without a due attention to 
external appearances. He therefore who makes himself vulgar 
or ridiculous, is guilty of an act of self-degradation ; and the 
fault will be his own, if he is displaced or dispised : since he 
has renounced that appropriate costume, w hich proclaimed at 
once his station in society, and his determination to maintain it. 

The fair sex appear also on their part to set all limits and re¬ 
straints at defiapee. They seem to feel themselves at perfect 
liberty to follow the prevailing mode, w hatever that mode may 
be. The consequence is, modesty is often tht last thing consi¬ 
dered by the young, and propriety as completely neglected by' 
the old. And this latter circumstance may serve to account in 

• • m 

some measure for the litHe respect which is said to be paid to 
age in the fashionable world. 

To judge from the histories of all nations, it seems impossible 
that length of years^ if accompanied with those characteristicks 
w hich denote and become it, should not excite spontaneous ven¬ 
eration. But if the shrivelled arm must be bound in ribbons 
and bracelets, if the withered limbs must be wrapped in muslins 
and gauzes, and the wrinkled face be decorated with ringlets 
and furbelows, the silly veteran waves the privilege of her years ; 
and since she disgusts the grave, without captivating the gay, 
sire must not be surprised if she meets w ith respect from nei¬ 
ther. 

A fondness for amusements is one of the strongest characteris¬ 
tic's of this people. They may almost be said to live for 
Tittle else. They pass the w hole ol that short day which they 
allow' themselves, in making arrangements for spending the en¬ 
suing night. Indeed their preference of night today is such. 
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that they seem to consider the latter as having no other value 
than as it leads to the former, and affords an opportunity of pre¬ 
paring for its enjoyment. And hence I suppose it is, that such 
/multitudes among them dine by candle-light, and go to bed by 
day-light. J 

This passion for diversion renders the Sunday particularly 
irksome to persons of any sort of ton in the fashionable world. 
A dose of piety in the morning is well enough, though it is 
somewhat inconvenient to take it quite so early, burthen it 
wants a play, or a dance, or a something else, to carry it off.... 
There are indeed some esprit forts among the ladies who are 
trying with no little success to redeem a portion of the sabbath 
from the insufferable bondage of the Bible and the sermon-book j 
and naturalize that continents! distribution of the day, which 
gives the morning to devotion, and the evening to dissipation, 
it is but justice to the gentlemen to say, that they discover no 
backwardness in supporting a measure so consonant to all their 
wishes. It i$ therefore not impossible that some considerable 
changes in this respect may soon be brought about. 

The rage for amusements is so strong in this people, that it 
seems to supercede all exercise of judgment in the choice and 
the conduct of them. To go every whete, see every thin*, and 
know every body, are, in their estimation, objects of such* im¬ 
portance, that in order to accomplish them, they put themselves 
to the greatest inconveniences, and commit the very grossest 
absurdities. Hence they will rush into crowds, to shine where 
they cannot be seen, to dance where they cannot move, and to 
converse with friends whom they cannot approach ; and, what 
is more, though they caunot breathe for the pressure, and can 
live for the heat, yet they call this— enjoyment. 

Nor does this passion suffer any material abatement by the 
progress of time. Many veterans visit, to the last, the haunts 
of polite dissipation ; they lend their countenance to those dra¬ 
mas of vanity in which they can no longer act their part; and 
show their incurable attachment to the pleasures of this world, 
bv their unwillingness to decline them. The infirmities which 
attend upon the close of life are certainly designed to produce 
other habits ; and it should seem that when everything an¬ 
nounces an approaching dissolution, the amusements of the 
drawing-room might give way to the employments of the 
closet. Persons, however, of this description, are of anolher 
mind; and as every difficulty on the score of teeth, lioariness, 
and w rinkles, can be removed by the happy expedients of ivo! 
ry, hair-caps, and cosmetics, there is certainly no physical objer. 
tion to their continuing among their fashionable acquaintance, 
till they are wanted in another w orld. 

ApOLESCENS. 
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TBS OSACS8. 

We come," said they. an«1 Echo ?aicJ, "We come." 
In9ound$ that o’er me hovered like perfume; 

'• We come/' thf. graces three! to teachthe 'poll. 
That makes sweet woman lovelier than her Moom." 
Thenro'e aheavenly rhant of voice ami shell: 

"Let ff'it, and H'isdom, with Lor sovereign Brail v 
dwell." 

COSTUME OF THE WOMEN OF IRELAND. 

Such as are thriving in the world, and 
inclined to bestow a little rare on their per¬ 
sonal appearance, come before y on in a cos¬ 
tume, so picturesque in itself, and so well 
adapted to the variable climate of In land, 
that scarcely any alteration can he desired. 
Their country flannel, thickened with oat¬ 
meal, and dyed with madder, a process 
which takes place at home, forms so good 
and substantial a petticoat, of a bright red 
colour, set in full plaiU round the waist, that 
its warmth might well defy even the rudest 
of our western bree/cs. The gown, which 
is open before, with short sleeves, and a lin¬ 
ed bodice, is of the same material, but ge¬ 
nerally of a chocolate brown colour. If an 
under-garment of linen, an unbleached lin¬ 
en apron, which is not very common it must 
hr contested, and a coloured cotton nerkcr- 
< hief be added, with a targe blue or grav 
cloak thrown across the shoulders, you have 
as respectable a figure as can be wished for 
m the foreground of their mountain scene¬ 
ry. If unmarried, her glossy black or au¬ 
burn hair will be turned in a verv becoming 
madounvlike style behind her cars, and 
fastened with a large black pin: if married, 
you have but little chance of seeing it neat¬ 
ly kept, and therefore it as well that it should 
be concealed beneath a linen cap. I sec 
'bn*. regardless ef mv commendations, vonr 


eve is lixed wun surprise ai;u disgust on no 
naked lY'T; but J pray you to remember, 
that she mu it traverse many a bog, and 
cross many a mountain stream, before she 
can reach her lowly cabin; and shoes ami 
stockings, if she had them, would only prove 
an incumbrance. Indeed, l will candidlv 
confess, that my eye is so much accustomed 
to the absence of these r une shoes and 
stockings, and 1 ain so weii convinced of 
the disproportion that exists between the 
comfort they yield and the expense they oc¬ 
casion, that 1 should be very willing to en¬ 
ter into a compromise, and, if the rest of the 
wardrobe were in good order, allow the 
shoes and stockings to be laid bv for Sun- 

w m 

days and holidays. If such is the appear¬ 
ance of one of the best of the countrywo¬ 
men of Ireland, you may easily conceive the 
change which negligence and poverty gradu - 
ally produce. No linen at all is worn by 
the poor creature; her bright red petticoat 
becomes dingy and ragged; her gown bangs 
in strips; the neckerchief, if she have one, 
so dirty that its colours are undistinguish- 
able; and the cap bears no appearance of 
ever having been bleached. In vain you 
look for the ‘gude gray cloak’’—across her 
shoulders is thrown a square wrapper of 
flannel or cotton gown, borrowed for the oc¬ 
casion, and forming a drapery peculiar to 
this couutry, hut neither becoming nor pic 
turesque: or if the weather he rather cold 
the dirty blanket is taken from the bed. 
and drawn closely round both her head and 
shoulders. 
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t torn Ackerman’s Repository.) 

The Latest Fashions. 

Ijoxdon Dinner Dress—A. round dress, com* 
posed of jaconet muslin, embroidered in small 
roses. The skirt is finished round the bottom 
with a prolusion of rouleaus of clear muslin, which 
are fancifully wreathed with white satin. The bo* 
dy fastens behind; it comes high on the shoulder, 
but is cut very low round the bosom and back of 
the neck. The front forms the shape in a most he* 
coming manner. Plain long sleeve, finished at the 
wrist to correspond with the skirt. IIead»dress, 
cornettc a la Ninon , composed of tul'e and rouleaus 
of pale green satin, to correspond with the rou¬ 
leaus, and a broad lace set on very full. The cor- 
nette fastens under the chin, and has a full quilt¬ 
ing ot lace all around. The hair is parted so as to 
display the forehead and eyebrows, and dressed 
very light at the sides. Necklace and ear-rings, 
white cornelian mixed with gold. White kid slip¬ 
pers and gloves. 

London Evening Dress—A plain rich white 
gair/.e dress over a white satin slio. The form, a 
white frock made to fasten behind; it is cut very 
low all around the bust, and the body and sleeves 
•ive ornamented in a style of uncommon novelty 
..nd taste, with blond and moss roses. The skirt 
:> elegantly trimmed with gauze draperios, each 
<1 wiiich is finished with a rose. Head-dress, the 
afieuii a la Infanta ; it is composed of white sa- 
t.n; the crown a moderate height, elegantly orna¬ 
mented with white satin round the top. The front 
which turns up all round, is of a novel and becom¬ 
ing shape—A beautiful plume of feathers droops 
a Tittle to the left side. The hair is dressed in 
loose curls on the forehead, parted in front and 
ery low at the sides. Necklace and ear-rings, 
diamonds. White kid gloves, and white satin 
'ippus. White crape fan, richly embroidered in 

mCCI. 

English Eojjestrun Costume— 'labits of 
•we Merino cloih, of the Florentia biuc color, fi¬ 
nished alxiut the bust and cuffs with Peruvian 
•Mtnmings. Blue military cap, ornamented with 
p.umes ot leathers and rich silk cordons. HufT of 
line Mechlin lace. The hair arranged in Grecian 
s.yle. Blue kid half-boots and lemon colored 
gloves. * 

Parisian Home Costume— Round dress of 
i;ne cambric muslin, superbly embroidered round 
• lie bonier. Spencer body a la Suisse y of pale 
iraw colored twilled sarsanet, with acorn buttons 
down the front and on the outside of the sleeves. 
Double Spanish ruff of Vandyke-lace. The hair ar¬ 
ranged in dcmi-Chineit style. Kid slippers the 
- dor of Loudon smoke, and sea green gloves. 
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